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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE PEOPLE OF J 
GLASGOW. 


At a meeting held in Glasgow for the purpose of arranging a 
dinner in celebration of the Parliamentary conduct of Mr Hume, 
a toast was proposed, among others, connecting the name of Sir 
Walter Scott with the literature of Scotland. Upon this a gentle- 
man of the name of Douglas expressed his opinion as follows :— 

‘* The toast of * Sir Walter Scott and the Literature of Scotland’ can never 
be permitted tostand. Asa a, he is the very zero of sycophants— 
as an historian, he falsifies history systematically, palliates tyranny, and 
decries liberty, and ridicules its martyrs, So far from being the proper 
name to connect with Scottish literature, reversing the boast of Augustus, 


that he found Rome brick and left it marble, he found the literature of Scot- 
land classical, and by his prose left it vulgar.” 


The toast, in consequence of this speech, was given up; and upon 
this, the Chairman and a number of the Stewards are said to have 
given up their offices. 

We think it a pity that Mr Douglas said what he did in the latter 
part of his speech. The name of Sir Walter Scott, it seems to us, 
has a just right to be identified with the literature of his native 
country, because his writings are eminently Scottish, and illustrate, 
in @ new, peculiar, and most interesting manner, the history and 
character of the Scottish nation. Had the toast been to Scottish 
poetry, Burns would have been the name; but for general litera- 
ture, as well as for the greatest body of writing identified with the 
soil and the people, Sir Walter is undoubtedly the Scotchman par 
excellence. Thomson, Campbell, and the other poets (with the 
exception of Allan Ramsay), Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith, and 
the other prose-writers, are Scots only by birth; unless we find 
something native in the dry and cautious turn of mind of the Edin- 


burgh philosophers. Sir Walter is a Scotchman all over. Must we | 


add, that if he is the Scotchman par eacellence, the objectors to 
what has been regarded as the later character of his countrymen, 
look upon him as the Scotchman par something which is not excel- 
lence,—at least which does not excel in the qualities of openness, 
disinterestedness, and independence ? 

We differ with Mr Douglas respecting Sir Walter’s literature. 
He is not a writer of fine English; but he is anything but a vulgar 
writer. To confound the natural language of the heart and the 
fireside with vulgarity, however careless it may be in point ‘of style, 
is a mistake more worthy of a Tory than a lover of freedom. If 
Sir Walter found the literature of Scotland classical (which we do 
not deny) he will have left it, in spite of its idiom, universal ; and 
human nature is a better thing than Greece and Rome. 

But we must allow (and we do it with a regret which is not the 
less genuine, because it will be inconceivable to the vulgar of his 
side of politics) that the charges against the great novelist as “a 
palliator of tyranny, a decrier of liberty, and a ridiculer of its mar- 
tyrs,”’ is true. It is to no purpose that passages may be brought 
forward to show the ill figure which some tyrants cut in his writ- 
ings, and the good qualities which are mingled with the bad ones of 
his lovers of freedom. Sir Walter’s genius is greater than himself; 
the spirit that makes him a great writer, is one that cannot help 
sympathizing with all humanity; as a novelist, he has, to use the 
eloquent expression of a candid enemy (the late Mr Hazlitt) “a 
thousand hearts beating in his bosom;” but as a politician and 
born Tory, “he is so besotted as to the moral of his own story,” 
observed the same writer, “that he has even the blindness to go 
out of his way to have a fling at flints and dungs (the contemptible 
ingredients, as he would have us believe, of a modern rabble) at the 
very time when he is describing a mob of the twelfth century,—a 
mob (we should think) after the writer’s own heart, without one 
particle of modern philosophy or revolutionary politics in their com- 
position, who were to a man, to a hair, just what priests and kings, 
and nobles /et them be, and who were collected to witness the 
burning of the lovely Rebecca at a stake for a sorceress, because she 
was a Jewess, beautiful and innocent, and the consequent victim of 
insane bigotry and unbridled profligacy. And is it at this moment,” 





continues the indignant critic, “when the heart is kindled and 
bursting with indignation at the revolting abuses of self-constituted 
power, that Sir Walter stops the press to have a sneer at the people, 
and to put a spoke (as he thinks) in the wheel of upstart innova- 
tion! This is what he calls ‘backing his friends :’ it is thus he 
administers charms and philtres to our love of legitimacy, makes us 
conceive a horror of all reform, civil, political, and religious, and 
would fain put down the spirit of the age !” 

Unfortunately for Sir Walter, the Spirit of the Age has just arisen 
in the shape of the very rabble which he treats with so ancient a 
scorn, and put down the only genuine rabble, the bigots and tyrants, 
for whom he has had the ill luck to inherit a respect. There has 
long been a sense among the impartial admirers of Sir Walter, that 
this weak side of his would some day be exposed by more people 
than a solitary patriot here and there: occasion has been taken of 
the fluctuations of public opinion to do so: and unquestionably he 
is under the humiliating disadvantage, at present, of one who has 
advocated unpopular doctrines, with the impression that they must 
be for ever on the side of worldly power, and has found himself 
mistaken. 
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CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


RRS ee A i 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, Vtressed to J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 

(16th Vol. of the Family Library). 

{Second Notice.] 
Ir has been objected to the book before us, that it does not suffi- 
ciently guard against the superstitious inferences to be drawn from 
some of the stories. We have not found reason for this objection, 
as far as we have gone in the book. On the contrary, Sir Walter 
Scott seems more willing to compromise the matter with natural 
causes, and the illusions of morbid temperament, than we had 
expected to find him. The only things we find fault with hitherto, 
are the omission of a good deal which might have been said upon 
the absurdities and perniciousness of the belief in evil spirits; a 
want of a proper Court Calendar of Demonology, giving an 
account of the officers and “ great lords” of devildom; a great 
deal too much reference to Scriptural authority, which we appre- 
hend is out of its place and season; and an inefficient and unneces- 
sary endeavour to draw a distinction between an allowable Scrip- 
tural belief in witchcraft, and the right of applying it to cases of law. 

We shall endeavour, before we have done, to supply one or two 
of these omissions for the benefit of the curious, and meanwhile 
shall detain the reader no longer from Sir Walter’s narratives. 

The first will remind him, as it did the author, of the story of the 
Merchant Abudah in the Tales of the Genii. The second is a 
remarkable instance of the increase of a horror in proportion to the 
state of the patient’s health; and the third affords a proof of the 
author’s desire to guard against those superstitious inferences, 
which unquestionably, in some of his works, he might be suspected 
of a wish to encourage. 

CASE OF APOPLEXY, ATTENDED WITH SPECTRAL 
ILLUSION. 

“ A patient of Dr Gregory, a person, it is understood, of some 
rank, having requested the Doctor’s advice, made the following 
extraordinary statement of his complaint. ‘I am in the habit,’ he 
said, ‘of dining at five, and exactly as the hour of six arrives, I 
am subjected to the following painful visitation. The door of the 
room, even when I have been weak enough to bolt it, which I have 
sometimes done, flies wide open; an old hag, like one of those who 
haunted the heath of Forres, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, comes straight up to me with every demonstration of 
spite and indignation which could characterise her who haunted the 
merchant Abudah in the Oriental tale; she rushes upon me; says 
something, but so hastily, that I cannot discover the purport, and 
then strikes me a severe blow with her staff. I fall from my chair 
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in a swoon, which is of longer or shorter endurance, 
recurrence of this apparition ‘T am daily subjected. And such is 
my new and singular complaint” The Doctor immediately asked, | 
viet his patient had invited any one to sit with him when he 
expected such a visitation? He was answered in the negative. 
The nature of the complaint, he said, was so singular, it was so 
likely to be imputed to fancy, or even to mental derangement, that 
he had shrunk from communicating the circumstance to any one. 
‘Then,’ said the Doctor, ‘with your permission, I will dine with 
you to-day, ¢/te-d-téte, and we will see if your malignant old woman 
will venture to join our company.’ The patient accepted the pro- 
posal with hope and gratitude, for he had expected ridicule rather 
than sympathy. They met at dinner, and Doctor Gregory, who 
suspected some nervous disorder, exerted his powers of conversa- 
tion, well known to be of the most varied and brilliant character, 
to keep the attention of his host engaged, and prevent him from 
thinking on the approach of the fated hour, to which he was accus- | 
tomed to look forward with so much terror. He succeeded in his 
purpose better than he had hoped. The hour of six came almost 
unnoticed, and it was hoped, might pass away without any evil 
consequence ; but it was scarce a moment struck when the owner 
of the house exclaimed, in an alarmed voice—* The hag comes 
again |’ and dropped back in his chair in a swoon, in the way he 
had himself described. The physician caused him to be let blood, 
and satisfied himself that the periodical shocks of which his patient 
complained, arose from a tendency to apoplexy.” 
CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLU IN HYPOCHONDRIA. 

“* My visions,’ said the patient, ‘ commenced two or three years since, 
when | found myself from time to time embarrassed by the presen 
of a large cat,’ which came and disappeared I could not exactly tel! 
how, till the truth was finally fore ed. upon me, and i was compelle, { 
to regard it as no domestic household cat, but as a bubble of the 
elements, which had no existence, save in my deranged visual 
organs, or depraved imagination, Still I had not that eet 
objection to the animal entertained | late 


To the 


SION 








”y a gallant Highla: 
Chieftan, who has been seen to change to all the colours of his own 
plaid, if a cat by accident happened to be in the room with him, 
even though he did not see it. On the contary, Lam rather a friend 
to cats, and endured with so much equananimity the presence of 
my imaginary attendant, that it had become poe he indifferent to 
me; when within the course of a few months it gave place to, ot 
was succeeded by, a spectre of a more important sort, or which at 
least had a more imposing appearance. This was no other than the 


apparition ef a gentleman-usher, dressed as if to wait 
Lieutenant of Irehand, a Lord High Commissioner of the Wirk 
any other who bears on his brow the rank and stamp of de! 
sovereignty. 

** This personage, arrayed in a cou 
tamboured waiscoat, and chapeau-bras, 
ghost of Beau Nash; and when in my own ther, 
ascended the stairs before me, as if to announce me in the drawing- 
room; and at some times appeared to mingle with the company, 
though it was sufficiently evident that they were not aware his 
presence, and that I alone was sensible of the visionary honours 
which this imaginary being seemed desirous to rend This 
reak of the fancy did not produce much impression though 
it led me to entertain doubts on the nature of my disorder, and 
alarm for the effect it might produce upon my intellects. But that 
modification of my disease also had its appointed duration. After 
a few months, the phantom of the gentleman-usher was scen no 
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more, but was succeeded by one horrible to the sight, and distres 
sing to the imagination, being no other than the image of death itself 
—the apparition of a skeleton. Alone or in company,’ said the 
unfortunate invalid, ‘ the presence of this last phantom never quits 
me. I in vain tell myself a hun dred times over that it is no realit 
but merely an image summoned uj the n l ac 

own excited imagination, an id d | organs o ht. But wi 
avail such reflections, while the emblems at once and | » ol 
mortality is before my cye s, and while I fe vself, though in fancy 
only, the companion of a phantom represen nting a ghastly inhabitant 
of the grave, even while I yet breathe on the earth? Science, phi- 


losophy, even religion, has no cure for such a disorder ; and I teel 
too surely that I shall die the victim to so melancholy a disease, 
although [ have no belief whatever in the reality of the phantom 
which it places before me.’ 

“ The physician was distressed to perceive, from the details, how 
strongly this visionary apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, 
with™ questions concerning the circumstances of the phantom’s 
appearance, trusting he might lead him, asa sensible man, into such 
contradictions and inconsistencies as might bring his common sense, 
which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as might 
combat successfully the fantastic disorder which produced such 
fatal effects. ‘This skeleton, then,’ said the Doctor, 
you to be always present to your eyes ?’—‘ It is my fate, 
answered the invalid, ‘always to see it’—* Then I understand,’ 
continued the physician, ‘it is now present to your imagination? 
—‘ To my imagination it certainly is so,’ repiled the sick man.— 
‘ And in what part of the chamber do you now conceive the appari- 
tion to appear ” the physicianenquired. ‘ Immediately at the foot 
of my bed; when the curtains are left a little open,’ answered the 
invalid, ‘ the skeleton, to my thinking, is placed between them, and 


is | : 
fills the vacant space.’—* You say you are sensible of the 


‘seems to 
unhappily,’ 


delusion,’ 


| was still visible ? 


| resorted to other means of investigation and cure, but with equally 


| tion, 


eee 


said his friend; ‘have you firmness to convince yourself of the 
truth ofthis? Can you take courage enough to rise and place your. 
self in the spot so seeming to be occupied, and convince yourself of 
the illusion? The poor man sighed, and shook his head negatively, 

Well, said the Doctor, ‘ we will try the expe rit nent 
Accordingly, he rose from his chair by the bed le 

himself between the two half- lrawn curtains at 


t othe TWise,’ 
an ! p! acing 
ov fos t of the be d, 
indicated as the place occupied by the apparition, asked if the spectre 
‘Not ent irely so,’ replied the bi atient, ‘ because 

your person is betwixt him and me; but I observe his skt ill peering 
above your shoulder.’ 

“ It is alleged the man of science started on the instant, de spit eof 
his philosophy, on receiving an answer ascertaining, with such minute. 
ness, that the 


ideal spectre was close to his own person, He 


indifferent success. The patics it sunk into deeper and deeper dc ejec. 
and died in the same distress of mind in which he had spent 
the latter months of his life.’’ 
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DELUSION ACCOUNTED FOR, 
“Dr seamen retain “dl 1 deep impression that, while he was 
opening the « loor of his college chambers, he h« rd the voice of his 
mother, then at many miles? listance, call him by his name; and it 
appears he was rathe: ‘d that no event of consequence 
followed a summons » decidedly supernatural. It is 
unnecessary to dwell of auricular deception, of which 
most men’s recollect y instal The following may 
be stated as o by what slender accidents the 
i n ear may be impo ipon rwas walking, about 
two years since, in a wild and cen h a young friend, 
o Jaboured under the infi fa severe deafness, when he 
heard what he conceived to be the cry of a distant pack of hounds, 
nding intermittedly. As the season was summer, this, on a 
m it’s reflection, satisfied the hearer t! it could not be the 
clamour of an actual chase, and yet | rs repeatedly brought back 
the sup] Lery He ea upon | i zs, of which two or 
three were with the wal j : came in quietly, and 
obvi ’ ‘e yund h had caught the 
) au 4 : hat | ild not help saying to his compa. 
nion, * | ni ti oment, for I 
coul | ! let you | f tl Vild Huntsman, 
\ ! § l l when spoken 
> in mo o ‘ ; of , by - ner on bec me appa 
ihe i a stant l } ! ie, being the sing- 
Ing oO: the y { mn it rhe 1tie young gentleman was 
obli » use, but which, from vari ircum ces, had never 
occurred to his elder friend as likely to produce the sounds he had 
hex rd.” 

M of J: ne Pu P Translate l fr na the Fy . By the 
Translatoi uf Vidocg 3 vols. !2mo. Whittaker an Co. 
Fourth N ( | 

1 story of M rri’s pres tion at Court is one of 
the richest in the anna! lold time It was opposed with 
might and main, the t ction Leing, that she was “low ;” 
that is to say, low-born; for as to the peccadillo of common prose 
titution, there was so much of that iz on, in other shapes, in this 
cambling and bribing court, that ladics thought proper not to 
insist upon } The King wished to have his mistre nite but 
was afraid of the clamour; every art » inerease his 
timidity ; every e was used to set it aside; at leneth his vanity 
was piqued | ef telling him that he was thought 

ld take place. 
1 for formidable obstacle presented itself, It 
t i . ‘the di | ted by another; 
t! lad » | i 

“iy was a dire blow for me, our honest courtezan; “ it dis- 

tressed | liy, and [ wept over it with my friends. The Duce de 


Riche lie u said to me, 
“ With money and pr 


omises everything can be managed at court. 





There is no place where they know better how to value complai- 
sance, and the price at which it is sold. Do not give yourself any 


uneasiness; we shall find the lady we want.” 
And we did find her, but her compliance was dearly 
Two ladies who were ap plied to a ted for most outrag 


eous con 
ditions. One, the Marquise de Castellane, consented to present 
mi 


but demanded that she should be created a duchess, and have 
a gift of five hundred thousand livres: the other, 
eet, asked for her husband the order of the 
government, a regiment for h 


* hought. 
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judge others because his ancestors deserved to be hung.—But to 
resume. 

The following are morsels of a conversation, which took place 
during one of the discussions of this event, between the Chancellor 
of France (a great friend of Madame) and the family of the Choi- 
seuls. 

“ Ah, my Lord,” said the Duchess de Grammont, “ I am glad to 
see you. Your new friends carry you off from your old ones. 
are wrong to adore the rising sun.” 

« That was the idolatry of a great number of persons; but I beg 
of you to be so very kind as not to speak of me in figures, if you 
would wish me to understand you.” 

“ Oh, you play off the ignorant. You know as well as I do what 
I mean, and your daily visits to this fille.” 

“ Which, madame?’ There are so many at court 

“ You are then one of the adorers of the Comtesse du Barri?” 

“ Yes, monsieur le Duc; and would to God that, for your own 
interest, you would be so too!” 

“ My brother set foot in the house of this creature !”’ 

“ Why not, Madame? We see good company there; the Prince 
de Soubise, the Dues de la Trimouille, de la Vauguyon, Duras, 
Richelieu, d’ Aiguillon, and many others, not to mention the King 
of France. A gentleman may be scen in such society without 
any disgrace.”’ 

*“ But a woman without character!” 

“ Character! Why, Madame, who has any in these days?” 

« But, a creature who has been so low in society!” 


0» 


“ Have you seen her so, Madame?’—aAnd then the Chancellor 
proceeds to enumerate on his fingers the great ladies who were given 
to low amours. 


At length a lady presenteuse is found,—a Comtesse de Bienne, who | 


only stipulated that her son should be “ placed advantageously,” 
and that she should have a hundred thousand livres for herself. 
The King thought this a trifle, and added a present to his mistress, 
for the occasion, of a set of diamonds worth a hundred and fifty 
thousand. This was when the state was getting over head and ears 
in debt, and times were preparing for the terrible cry of “ Bread!” 

At length the day arrived. Madame dua Barri kept them waiting 
at court: every one was on tenter-hooks; his Majesty kept going 
to the window and looking out. 

The lady appears! “ Never’? says she, “ had I been more suc- 
cessful in appearance. I was conducted by my godmother, who, 
decked like an altar, was all joy and satisfaction to see herself a 
sharer in such pomp and splendour. The princesses received me 


most courteously; the affability, either real or. feigned, which shone | 
in their eyes as they regarded me, and the flattering words with | 


which they welcomed my arrival, was a mortal blow to many of the 
spectators, especially to the ladies of honour. The princesses 
would not suffer me to bend my knee before them, but at the first 
movement I made to perform this act of homage, they hastened to 
raise me, speaking to me at the same time in 
manner, 

“ But my greatest triumph was with theking. T appeared before 
him in all my glory, and his eyes declared in a manner not to be 
misunderstood by al! around him the impetuous love which he felt 
forme. He had threatened the previous evening to let me fall at 
his feet without the least effort on his part to prevent it. I told 
hjm that I was sure his gallantry would not allow him to act in 
this manner; and we had Jaid a bet on the matter. As soon as J 
approached him, and he took my hand to prevent me, as LT began to 
stoop before him, “ You have lost, sire,” said | to him. 

“ How is it possible to preserve my dignity in the presence of so 
many graces?’ was his reply. 

“ These gracious words of his majesty were heard by all around 
him, My enemies were wofully chagrined; but what perfected 
their annihilation, was the palpable lie which my appearance gave to 
their false assertions. They had blazoned forth everywhere that my 


the most gracious 


manners were those of a housemaid; that i was absurd and unlady- | 


like in my conduct; and that it was only requisite to have a glimpse 
of me to recognise both the baseness, of my extraction, and the 
class of society in which my life had been hitherto spent. 

“ But I showed manners so easy and so elegant, that the people 
soon shook off their preconceived prejudice against me. I heard my 
demeanour lauded as greatly as my charms and the splendour of my 
attire. Nothing could be more agreeable to me. In a word, I 
obtained complete success, and henceforward learnt experimentally 
how much the exterior and a noble carriage add to the considera- 
tion in which a person is held. I have seen individuals of high rank 
and proud behaviour who carried no influence in their looks, because 
their features were plain and common-place; whilst persons 
of low station, whose face was gifted with natura! dignity, had only 
to show themselves to attract the respect of the multitude. 

“ Nothing about me bespoke that I was sprang from a vulgar stock, 
and thus scandal of that kind ceased from the day of my presenta- 
tion; and public opinion having done me justice in this particular, 
slander was compelled to scek for food elsewhere. 

“ That evening I had a large circle at my house. The chancellor, 
the bishop of Orleans, M. de Saint-Florentin, M. Bertin, the Prince 
de Soubise, the Dues de Richelicu, de la Trimouille, de Duras, 
@ Aiguillon, and d’Ayen.” 


, | 
You | 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—-and some others, 


Earty Presupice.—We are involved so early in the prejudices 
of so many whose interest is concerned to communicate them to 
us, that it becomes extremely difficult to distinguish through the 
rest of life, what is natural to us and what is artificial —S¢ Pierre. 
| Ossects or War.—It is to be feared that wars, of which the poor 
| bear the burden, and in which millions of them lose their limbs, 
| their health, and their lives, are often entered into for the express 
| purpose of increasing their subjection and oppression, and making 
' them the instruments of it—Dr Hall. 
| GasconapEs.—A Gascon being at the play, was seated in the pit, 
| and as he kept constantly fidgetting about, his sword got entangled 
| in the legs of those who sat beside him. “ Sir,” said an officer 
| fiercely, who found it constantly in his way, “ Your sword annoys 
| me.” —* Very likely, Sir,’ said the Gascon, coolly; “ I believe it 
| has annoyed a good many.” 

, A Gascon preacher stopped short in the pulpit: it was in vain 
| that he scratched his head ; nothing would come out. “ My friends,” 
| said he, as he walked quietly down the pulpit stairs, “ my friends, I 
| pity you; for you have lost a fine discourse.” 
| Generous anp Trug Rertection.—Upon the whole, mankind 
| have used me well; and though I have as yet reached only the first 
| stage of my journey, I feel myself much indebted for that urbanity, 
_which L always thought more general than many think it to be ; 
and were it not for the mischievous laws and bad examples of some 
_governmeuts [have passed through, I am persuaded I should be 
able to give you a better account of our fellow-creatures.—Ledyard. 
Tue Tastes Turnep.—lf the term “ romantic” implies to that 
| which is unnatural, fictitious, or extravagant, then are the men 
who are generally deemed romantic, the least deserving of the 
epithet. Those are the romantic, who, blind to the beauties of nature 
and regardless of her best gifts, search for happiness in the artificial 
_ distinctions of society, or solely in the pursuit of wealth._— Revolt of 
the Bees. 

Sucar Piums ror Grown Bases.—We meet with extravagances 
in the world, which we must endure, and indeed adopt, while they 
last. Their absurdity does not completely appear, till after they are 
_over. During the reign of Henry IJ, there was a time when it was 
| thought impossible to exist without sugar plums. Every one car- 
ried his box of sugar-plums in his pocket, as he now does his snuff- 
| box. It is related in the history of the Duke de Guise, that when 

he was killed at Blois, he had his comfit-box in his hand.—Vigneal 
| Marville. 

La Faverre 1x 1786.—I took a walk to Paris this morning, and 
saw the Marquis de la Fayette. He is a good man, this same Mar- 

quis; I esteem him, and even love him, and so we all do, except 
some few—who worship him. I make these trips to Paris often; 
sometimes to dine with this amiable Frenchman and sometimes with 
our Minster who is a brother to me. * * * You know how much I 
owe the amiable La Fayette; will you do me the honour to present 
iny most grateful thanks to him? If I find in my travels a moun- 
| tam, as much elevated above other mountains, as he is above ordi- 

nary men, I will name it “ La Fayette.’—Life of John Ledyard. 

OrtGin oF PLay-pitts.—So early as 1587 there is an entry in 
the books at Stationers’ Hall, of a licence granted to one John 
Charlewood, “for the onlye imprinting of all manner of bills for 
the players.” Ames, in bis Tupographical Antiquities, at a later 
date, states, that James Roberts, who printed in quarto several of 

Shakspeare’s pleys, also “ printed bills for the players.” The per- 

formances were not advertised in newspapers, as at present, but by 

large bills pasted on posts at the corners of streets. Taylor, the 
water poet, alludes to this custom:—“ Master Nat. Field, the 
player, riding up Fleet street at a great pace, a gentleman called 
_him, and asked him what play was played that day. He, being 
angry to be staid on so frivolous a demand, answered, that he might 
see what play was plaied on every post. ‘ I cry you mercy,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘1 took you for a poste, you rode so fast.” As 
itinerant players could not afford a printed bill, their play was 
announced by beat of drum. Parolles, in Shakspeare’s All's Weil 
that ends Well, alludes to this oecupation :—* ’ Faith, sir, he has led 
the drum before the English comedians.” In France, to this day, 
the eriers obtain silence by beat of drum.—Companion to the 
Theatres. 





Frurr Women.—A century ago, the bills were sold in the thea- 
tres by young women called “orange girls,” some of whom, Sally 
Harris and others, obtained considerable notoriety. [Nell Gwynne 
and Lady Anderson were, originally, orange-girls.] Formerly they 
were adiuitted in the dress circle of the boxes ; for, in Hogarth’s 

print of the Laughing Audience, one of these girls is introduced. 

| The “ girls,’ however, have been succeeded by starch, married, or 
matronly women, who pay for their privilege, and derive most profit 
from the sale of the “book of the play,” or the “songs” of the 
evening. Box-women are not admitted to the front of the house, 
but they carry a few oranges, &c. in a small basket, which always 
reminds us of orange-venders at a masquerade. In the saloons, 
coffee, wine, fruit, and other refreshments, may be purchased ; but 
the galleries are supplied with the redolent luxury of porter, &c, 
without the company leaving their seats. —The same. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





HAYMARKET. 

A FULL house attended the second appearance of Miss Parton last 
night, and welcomed her, if not with the vehemence of the first, yet 
with unmingled cordiality. We have nothing new to say of her 
style. It is the same as it was, and as it most probably ever will 
be; because we plainly see that she errs for want of ideas. | 
Some of the papers complain that she carries herself too boldly, | 
and gives undue emphasis to passages bearing upon her position: but | 
(not to mention that the charge against her demeanour appears | 
exaggerated) we are persuaded that she errs in this as in the other 
respect, out of a deficiency of understanding. Her whole style 
both of acting and singing is artificial. She is taught the eant of | 
the stage,—is directed to make use of this and that gesture, and | 
to be very emphatic on certain words, and she follows her training | 
to the letter. So in her singing. She has no conception of | 
genuine expression and its varieties; but what she can learn she | 
does ; is loud for dignity or anger, and soft for tenderness. When | 
she wishes to be particularly emphatic, she strains her voice, | 
—-sings in great big capital letters, as a placard would do, if it had a 

voice. Her greatest notion of the pathetic, is to be extremely low, 

—to sink her tones to the least possible degree of audibility. The | 
part of Polly in the Beggar’s Opera, she evidently does not under- | 
stand. She takes the simple songs, master-pieces of feeling, as suf , 
ficient to themselves as nature and melody can render them, and | 
converts them into all sorts of flourishes and fine impertinence, as if 
they were a kind of vocal copy-book. 
vading sentiment. 
plicity, the whole force of which depends upon a strait-forward | 
expression, and goes careering into all the corners of quaveration, 
or darts up like a rocket into some fine note in alto, from which she | 
slides down by a rope of semitones,—very adroitly, it is true, and 
with great effect of its kind, but all in the wrong for the character | 
which she undertakes to sustain. With equal inapplicability, when- | 





She has no notion of a per- | 
She forsakes a passage of the most obvious sim- | 


ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





THEATRE 





This Evening, (Sth time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 


AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 


Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Student of Lincoln’s | 
Inn. 


[A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 


Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece ) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter) Mrs ASHTON. 
Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 
Lodge, &c. 

Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 
The Marquis de Dinot (Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 
Lagardie, Mr VINING, 
M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, 
Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. 
Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, 
V. Webster, &c. 


Mr BRINDAL, 
FARREN, 
Coates, C. Morris, 


After which (32nd time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 


SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 
Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 

Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Mrs HUMBY, 
Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. HILL, 


Cooke, Mrs COVENEY, Chle, Mrs W. JOHNSON. 
Lovell, Mr COOPER, 
Freeman, Mr BRINDAL, Philip, Mr THOMPSON, 
Duke's Servant, Mr VINING, 


Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr WEBSTER, 
Coachman, Mr C. MORRIS, 


Tom, Mr COVENEY, 
Kingston, Mr BISHOP. 





To-morrow, The Force of Nature; Charles the | 


Twelfth 


Marriage of Figaro ; 


| last night. 


| slippery little shabbiness “of poor Simmons, 
: 


Bridget O’ Rourke, 





ever she has to commence with a low note, she puts on the digni. 
fied or pompous air, so common with singers, and evidently thinks no 
more of the words, than if they were the do, re, mi of the singing. 
book. 

It is a pity.—for her voice is one of the most beautiful we ever 
heard, combining, in the rarest degree, delicacy with richness, A 
golden fullness invests the tone: and her lighter notes are pearls, 
We should say (without meaning to be offensive) that there is a 
luxury in the low notes,—a sensuality and physical power; but that 
there are no ideas to enjoy it with. 

In short, as we observed before, Miss Paton is one of the very 
| finest kinds of the human musical instrument; and is more fit to 
be heard in a concert, than on the stage. Her Polly in the Beggar’ s 
Opera wanted simplicity; her Rowalana in the Sultan, ease and 
animal spirit. We thought the audience instinctively felt disap. 


| pointed in the former, for though all her songs were received 


with approbation, some of it was but small. The song with 
the flute accompaniment, in the Su/tan, obtained more real 
applause than any throughout the evening; and the reason was 
obvious: it was a musical-instrument song. When the flute 
and her voice went together, you sometimes hardly knew which 
was which. In this, aud some other instrumental points, Miss 
Paton may compete with almost any body; but it is only the 
secondary part of music to surprise us; the first is to affect; and we 
confess we would rather hear one song of Miss TreE’s, or Miss 
STEePuENs, in their best manner, or of the pleasure-breathing Fopor, 
or the heart and truth-breathing Pasta, than a selection of the very 
finest bits of astonishment that Miss Paton ever put together. 

We are sorry we cannot commend the rest of the performances 
Mrs Humpsy is pleasant now and then, and a little hard 
always; but she will not do in the part of Lucy Lockit, with those 
who remember Mrs C. Kemste ; still less will Mr Wenster, who 
is clever too, do in the character of Filch, after the sneaking, sidling, 
who seemed as if 


he could wind into your pocket like a weasel. We are loth to say 


| anything against Mr Horn, who has made us think so often, in the 


so we shall keep silence about his 
S&S 


streets, of Cherries Ripe ; 
Macheath. 





ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHL) 


This Evening (12th time) anew Musical Drama called 
THE IRISH GIRL! 
The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Hatevy. 
Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Miss NOVELLO, Miss VI ALLS. 
Lord Kilmore, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T, MILLAR, Mandeville, Mr PERKINS, 
O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 
After which (9th time) 
FOSTER-BROTHERS. 
The Music, by Mr Hawes. With Rombergs Overture in D. 
Thérése, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Bertrand, (a discharged Serjeant) Mr J. VINING, 
Jacét, (a Peasant) Mr J. RUSSELL, 
Gripard, (a Money Scrivener) Mr W. BENNETT, Serjeant, Mr IRWIN. 
A Hornpipe, by Miss Hunr, (Pupil of Mrs Wells.) 
To conclude with the revived Musical Farce, (in One Act) entitled 
“WANTED, A GOVERNESS!” 
Previous to which, Rossini’s Overture to Tancredi. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss KELLY, Julia Malvern, Miss PINCOTT, 
Rusty, Mr BARTLE iP Capt. Dashwood, "Mr J. BLAND, 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr THORN, Higginbottom, Mr SALTER. 


To conclude with (last time) a New Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SPRING LOCK. 
With Winter’s Grand Overture to Zaira. 
The rest of the Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Amarantha, (Daughter of Count Montefieri) Miss H. CAWSE, 
Vergellina, (her Attendant) Mrs KEELEY, 
Monna Brigida, (Wife of Doctor Manente) Mrs C. JONES. 
Lorenzo de Medici, (Grand Duke of Florence) Mr HUNT, 
Ludovico de Medici (his Cousin) Mr J. BLAND, 
Count Montefieri, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
Giulio, (in the Suite of Ludovico) Mr J. VINING, 
Camaldoli, (Confidant of Lorenzo) Mr B. HILL, 
Monaco, (a Comic Actor) Mr J. RUSSELL, 
Doctor Manente, Rival Physicians Mr KEELEY. 
Doctor Flamingo, { of Florence, } Mr O. SMITH. 
To-morrow, The Irish Girl ; 


Ladies, 





The Foster-Brothers; The Skeleton Lover. 
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